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8tty* Practical ^txtiy of ^tpmettas** 



By £* #ponfputflt, St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H. 



In one sense language is a habit. The French have always felt this ; 
a Frenchman, therefore, does not speak of forgetting a language; he says, 
"J'en ai perdu l'habitude." 

Language is a habit of expressing our thoughts. We might express 
them by gestures entirely, as we do often for yes or no by merely nodding 
or shaking our heads. We express them, however, habitually in the lan- 
guage of the community in which we live. When we want eo speak a for- 
eign language, we have to learn a great many things about it: sounds, 
words, phrases, and grammatical facts concerning these. But this is only 
a preliminary step ; what we principally have to do is to acquire the haoit 
of expressing our thoughts in this rather than in our native language. 

Now, inasmuch as the spoken language is made up of sounds and as 
these vary greatly in the different languages, the first step toward speaking 
a new language is to acquire the correct pronunciation of these new 
sounds and combinations of sounds which we meet there. 

Phonetics is the science of speech-sounds, or, from a practical point 
of view, the art of pronunciation. Hence it has been laid down as the 
main axiom of living philology that all study of language is based on 
phonetics. 

I dare say that we have all taken up the study of phonetics at one 
time or another and then after a while dropped it again as unprofitable. 
We had gone at it in the wrong way. We studied it as we used to study 
physics and chemistry in my school days without ever making an experi- 
ment or even seeing one made. It was as if by reading up on the theory 
of music we expected to learn to play an instrument. This comparison is 
particularly apt, because as a matter of fact, our organs of speech consti- 
tute a musical instrument on which we all know how to play with an un- 
conscious, though — alas — often very indifferent art. The lungs act as 
bellows to supply the current of air that causes the vocal chords to vibrate, 
and the cavities of the head act as a resonance chamber of variable size to 
change these vibrations into the speech-sounds that reach our ears. It is 
a most complicated affair, for we have to regulate the air supply, adjust 
the vocal chords and attend to the relative positions of the tongue, palate, 
teeth and lips, all at the same time. No wonder if we so often prove rather 
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poor performers when we are called upon to play on this delicate instru- 
ment in a key that we are not used to. 

It is easy to see that only practice, constant practice, can make us 
master the intricacies of a new pronunciation and that, not a merely theo- 
retical, but only a really practical study of phonetics can be of any assist- 
ance to us. Henry Sweet in his Handbook of Phonetics insisted most 
urgently on the practical side of this science. The book appeared in 1877, 
but there was so much that was interesting in his description and classi- 
fication of sounds, that with most students of language the results of his 
experiments and investigations overshadowed the method by which he had 
reached them. In his Primer of Phonetics (1890) he again declared it 
to be indispensable for the practical phonetician to cultivate both the 
organic and the acoustic sense, saying that he must learn both to recognize 
each sound by ear and to recognize the corresponding organic position 
by the muscular sensations which accompany it; he must emancipate 
himself from the influence of the traditional spelling; he must learn to 
pronounce every sound apart from its context, long or short, at the be- 
ginning or end of the words, in unfamiliar as well as familiar positions; 
he must master the fundamental distinction of breath and voice and learn 
to feel, — not merely to know about — the movements of the tongue and 
lips. And again in his admirable book on The Practical Study of 
Languages, which was published by Henry Holt & Co., New York, in 
1900, he urges the same principles of study. 

As a matter of fact, if language is a habit, it is most important, 
that we should get the muscular feeling of the organic positions by which 
a new speech sound (the German tcTi-sound for instance) is produced, 
for only thus can we repeat it accurately until by habit it produces itself 
unconsciously. 

And again, if language is a habit, the learning of a new language 
does not only mean that we acquire a new habit, but also, and even prin- 
cipally, that we break with an old one. Hence Henry Sweet insisted the 
study of phonetics should be begun with a thorough mastery of the 
sounds of the native language. The student must know what is to be 
changed before he can change it; he must know, for instance, how the 
English I is formed before he can change it to the French L 

There is of course another reason for beginning with the mother 
tongue. It is that we can be absolutely sure only of the articulations 
of our own speech sounds; all other sounds we can produce only by having 
their articulations described to us accurately and comparing them with 
similar ones of our own. The acoustic sense alone cannot be trusted. 
Sometimes the identical acoustic effect can be produced by very different 
articulations. There are two ways of making the sound of s, one with 
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the point of the tongue firmly braced against the lower teeth, (the com- 
mon French way) and another with the point of the tongue raised towards 
the rim of the upper teeth. The latter is more common among the 
English, but as both articulations produce the same acoustic effect and 
as neither presents any difficulties alone or in combination with other 
sounds, members of the same family cannot be sure of producing their 
s'& in the same way. 

There is perhaps no better book with which to begin the study of 
Phonetics than Walter Kippmann's "The Sounds of Spoken English", 
published in this country by E. P. Dutton & Co. of New York in 1913. 
It carries out minutely and for every sound Sweet's recommendations. 
It is easier to use than Sweet's books because it employs the simpler 
and easier sound-notation of the International Phonetic Association which 
one meets with in all recent treaties on pronunciation. It also refers 
reasonably often to American usage, although in this respect I should 
recommend, in case of doubt, to check the statements of English phoneti- 
cians by a consultation of Grandgent's German and English Sounds, pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., Boston, which, it seems to me, is quite reliable on 
the American variations of English sounds and their distribution over 
the different sections of our country. What I refer to here is the variable 
pronunciation, for instance, of the letter a in words like fast, dance, 
example, which in some sections of the country are pronounced fsest, 
daence, exaemple, and in others even fost, donee, exomple (the o equals a 
in all). One cannot use such words as examples for the pronunciation of 
the French a. Likewise in certain parts of the country if one attempted 
to identify the German diphthong an with English ou or ow, one might 
hear Haus pronounced haeus and Maus maeus. 

My main object in this paper is to set before you the importance of 
this practical study of Phonetics. I ask you, therefore, to consider with 
me a little more fully the principal recommendations that have been made 
by the writers mentioned. 

(1) For a proper analysis of speech-sounds, Sweet recommends 
that they be taken out of the context thus isolating them, and then that 
lengthening and shortening them be practiced without changing their 
quality. Acoustically the effect is rather startling at first, less for the 
hissing sounds s, c, f, z, but more so for I, r, ich and ach; but it is 
undeniable that only in this way one can perceive and distinctly feel the 
position the organs assume for the production of each one of these sounds. 

Another discovery that one will make is that the sounds we generally 
class as long o, e, i, u are not uniform vowels at all, but real diphthongs 
in which the organs gradually change from one vowel position to another, 
closer, position. For instance, if we pronounce long 6 very slowly we find 
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that we change from e to i, thus ei; and in long o from o to u, thus on. 
Through continued practice we become aware not only of the change in 
the articulation, but also of the acoustic effect that accompanies it; and 
after we have gotten the muscular feeling of the change in the organs, we 
can, without difficulty, learn to maintain the organs in the position which 
they occupy at the start and thus produce the uniform French open o 
and open L If we think we cannot trust our ears, our speech organs 
themselves will tell us that in o we are now omitting the u and in e what 
is often called the vanishing t. Also the long i of beat and the long u of 
fool will, on closer observation, be found to constitute diphthongs which 
begin with a more open and end with a closer position of the organs. 
There are two varieties of this long i ; either it starts with the open i of 
bit and finishes with the French close t of fini; thus, biit — or it starts 
with the close i and ends with what is really a consonant, namely the y 
of you or ye, thus, biyt, . So also the long u has two varieties ; either it 
begins with the open u of pull and ends with the close French u, thus 
fwul, or it beginns with the close u and ends with a w which is an u 
pronounced with the lips so closely rounded that the fricative noise which 
makes it a consonant is produced, thus, fuwL 

(2) The rounding and unrounding of vowel sounds is another 
practice Sweet recommends. In English all front vowels i, e, ae are 
pronounced with the help of the lips, whereas for the back vowels, u, o, a 
(in all) the lips are slightly protruded and rounded, not to the same 
extent perhaps as in German or French; nevertheless, this rounding is 
distinct enough to be noticed in a handmirror and to assist deaf people 
in reading these vowels from the lips. Here again the repetition of 
contrasted sounds i — u, e — o, se — o will give one the muscular sensation 
of the lip-rounding so that one can, with little difficulty, learn to pro- 
nounce also the front-vowels with lip-rounding, namely French and Ger- 
man u and o. . A little further practice with i — y e — a or vice versa y — i, 
a — s will enable one to round and unround the lips independently of the 
position of the tongue ; that is to say, one will have overcome the English 
habit of associating lip-rounding with the back-vowels and only with those. 
And if one has really overcome this tendency one can n6w proceed to un- 
round English back-vowels. The vowels in the words up, but, come are 
in southern English pronounced without lip-rounding, thus, vp, bvt, cvme; 
likewise the vowels in earth, burn, girl are pronounced vrth, bvrn, gvrh 
Both these English sounds produce on the unpracticed ear the effect of 
a, but organs made sensitive by the practice suggested will recognize in 
each pair the same articulation of the tongue with or without the 
rounding and so will the practiced ear detect in the American sounds 
put and earth that peculiar quality which goes with lip-rounding. 
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(3) A third practice recommended by Sweet is vocalizing and de- 
vocalizing. All vowel sounds are produced with the voice, that is to 
say, the basis of every vowel is a sound produced in the larynx by the 
vibrations of the vocal chords, which can be felt by placing a finger on 
the Adam's apple or heard by closing both ears. This neutral sound is 
modified and changed to the particular vowel desired by different positions 
of the tongue, teeth and lips. If these organs are placed so close to- 
gether that a fricative noise is produced we get sounds that are classed 
as consonants. We have already seen how an i can thus be changed to y 
and utow. Other positions of tongue and lips give us zh, z, v, th (in this), 
d and b, all of which contain the element of voice and are called voiced 
consonants. Now without changing for any one of these sounds the posi- 
tions of the organs we can devocalize them and get the corresponding voice- 
less consonants. Thus z gives us s. Zh gives sk, v gives f, dh (in this) 
gives th (in thin). Now we practice on these series of pairs, z — s, zh — sh, 
v — f, dh — th till we get complete control of the voice. Then we can test 
our proficiency by proceeding to devocalize consonants that exist in Eng- 
lish only in the voiced variety. 

L, for instance, is made by placing the tip of the tongue against 
the hard palate and letting the voice pass over its edges on either side. 
Now if we leave the organs in this position and let breath alone pass out 
we get the Welsh II in Llewellyn and Lloyd. This same voiceless I is 
found in French words like penile and table, as can be easily heard when 
one compares them with the English words people and table with their 
voiced l's. 

Now devocalize the y of you or ye and you'll get the German ich 
sound, thus y — ch. This devocalizing practice is undoubtedly the best 
method of teaching this German sound. It may seem a round-about way, 
but then, it also enables one to acquire the more difficult and totally 
distinct ach sound. As the vowel i by narrowing can be shown to have 
changed into voiced y and voiceless chi, so the vowel u can be shown to 
produce the gutteral ach by narrowing the aperture between the tongue 
and the soft palate; the fricative sound resulting is g (as in wagen) in the 
voiced and ach in the voiceless variation. 

It is not sufficient to practise such new sounds at the end of words 
only, but also at the beginning and between vowels and before or aftei 
consonants. 

In one's native tongue a sound may occur as ouly initial or only 
final ; in that case there is often difficulty in pronouncing it in the oppo- 
site position. For instance, the sound of is occurs only final in English. 
Though our pupils, therefore, find no difficulty in saying rats, they do 
not succeed as well with zart, zu, zwei and other words in which the Ger- 
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man zet appears in a very weak, almost dying condition as dzcurt, dzu, 
dzwei. 

There is greater difficulty yet in pronouncing the y of yes final as 
it has to be in the French words file, bataille, veuille, oeil. It can be 
done only after the words have first been pronounced with an exaggerated 
mute e: fille, bataille, veuille, and even oeile. 

(To be concluded.) 



Torn Lehrer seminar. Die durch das Im Alter von 73 Jahren ist Ella 
Gesundheitsamt erteilten Ferien ha- Flagg Young, die friihere Schulleiterin 
ben die Seminarlehrer zu zwei ausge- der Stadt Chicago, am 26. Oktober an 
dehnten Fusstouren benutzt. Herr der Influenza gestorben. 
Seminarlehrer Eiselmeier hat in der 

Milwaukee Sonntagspost vom 27. Ok- Am 19> November starb in Milwau- 
tober und vom 17. November erne in- kee der langjahrige Prasident der 
teressante Schilderung der beidenAus- universitat Wisconsin, Herr Charles 
fliige geboten. Mit Stock und Ruck- Richard van JETise, im Alter von 61 
sack zogen wir in Gottes schone Natur Ja hren. In ihm hat der Staat einen 
hinaus. Es war eine prachtige Er- bedeutenden Gelehrten, eine hervor- 
holung. ragende Autoritat auf dem Gebiet der 

Eine fur das gesamte Erziehungs- £***& ™ d einen Seiner beSten Btir " 
wesen des Landes sehr wichtige Vor- ger venoren 

lage hat Senator Smith von Georgia Charles R. Van Hise wurde 1857 zu 
am 10. Oktober 1918 im Senat einge- Fulton, Wis., geboren. 1879 erwarb er 
bracht. Er verlangt, dass eine teson- sich seinen ersten Grad an der Univer- 
dere Abteilung fiir das Erziehungs- sitat Wisconsin und wurde darauf ein 
wesen geschaffen werde, die nicht wie Glied des Lehrkorpers. 1886 wurde er 
bisher der Abteilung des Innern unter- Professor der Mineralogie, 1890 der 
stehen soil. Fiinf bestimmte Aufga- Geologie; 1903 wurde er zum Prasi- 
ben weist er diesem geplanten Regie- denten der Universitat ernannt. Es 
rungszweig zu, woftir jahrlich $100,- ist sein Bestreben gewesen, die Arbeit 
000,000 ausgeworfen werden sollen. der Universitat mit dem Leben des 
Das Geld wird unter die verschiede- Staates eng zu verbinden. Die Acker- 
nen Staaten verteilt, jedoch mit der bau-Abteilung wurde besonders begtin- 
Bedingung, dass jeder Staat eine glei- stigt; die wissenschaftliche Arbeit an 
che Summe fttr den besonderen Zweck der Universitat hat bald in alien Tei- 
aufbringt. Von dieser Summe sollen ten des Staates Spuren gezeigt. Unter 
$7,500,000 zur Arbeit unter den Anal- seiner Leitung ist die Universitat in 
phabeten verwendet werden (Removal alien Zweigen gewachsen und hat be- 
of illiteracy), eine gleiche Summe fur deutend an Einfluss gewonnen. 
die Amerikanisierung fremder Ele- Einstweilen wird der Dekan der 
mente, $20,000,000 zur Fcirderung der philosophischen Abteilung, Herr Dr. 
korperlichen Erziehung, $15,000,000 E. A. Birge, die Leitung ubernehmen. 
um besser vorgebildete Lehrkrafte zu Viele hervoiragende Personlichkeiten 
erlangen, $50,000,000 um gleichmassi- werden bereits als Nachfolger er- 
gere Bildungsverhaltnisse im Lande wahnt. 
zu schaffen und um die Lehrkrafte 
besser zu besolden. Am 4. November, kurz vor seinem 

Die N. E. A. unterstiitzt die Vor- 86. Geburtstag, starb in Ithaca, N. Y„ 
lage mit alien Ki&ften und schlagt Dr. Andrew Z>. White, der friihere 
vor, dass der Letter dieser Abteilung amerikanische Botschafter in Deutsch- 
einen Sitz im Kabinett des Prasiden- land. Einen begeisterten Nachruf hat 
ten erhalte. Wer eine Abschrift der ihm Herr Robert Wild (Mitglied der 
Vorlage will, kann sie durch seinen Verwaltungsbehorde des Lehrersemi* 
Kongressvertreter bekommen. Man nars) in der Milwaukee Free Press ge- 
verlange Bill S. 4987. widmet. 



